SPECIALISM   AND   PREVENTIVE   MEDICINE
Boards of health were gradually established, the first in New
Orleans in 1855, and eventually in all the other States. As
bacteriology assumed importance, a State laboratory for Massa-
chusetts was* founded in 1895 under the control of THEOBALD
SMITH (1859-1934), who was also the first to occupy the Chair
of Comparative Pathology at Harvard.1 Under his control
diphtheria antitoxin and vaccine lymph were prepared in large
quantities, and he supervised numerous bacteriological tests at
a time when such tests were novelties. He demonstrated the
parasite of Texas fever in cattle, and showed that it was trans-
mitted by a tick. The differentiation of tubercle bacilli into
human, bovine, and avian types was another of Theobald Smith's
discoveries. The phenomenon of sensitivity to proteins, which
became known as anaphylaxis, and later as allergy, was originally
revealed by him. He was the foremost bacteriologist of America,
one of whom his countrymen may well be proud (p. 288).
The Coming of Communal Medicine
During recent years public health has extended its scope
very widely in Britain and elsewhere. The Public Health Act
of 1875 imposed upon every urban or rural area the need to
appoint a Medical Officer of Health, and at a later date it
became essential that the M.O.H. should possess a special quali-
fication in sanitary science. Public Health had become a specialty,
and was no longer a mere appendage of medicine. Further legis-
lation provided improvements in drainage and sewage disposal,
pure water supplies, the isolation of infectious disease, better
housing, improved ventilation, inspection of food supplies, medical
inspection of school children, the control of syphilis and tubercu-
losis, and other reforms which are now accepted as the essentials
of everyday life.
That, however, is only part of the story. Public Health is no
longer an affair of plumbing and sanitation, important as such
matters are. It has become Preventive Medicine in every sense of
the term. The advent of specialism disturbed the easy relation-
ship of doctor and patient. It became obvious that without
outside assistance the doctor could no longer supply the needs of
the patient when these included laboratory tests, vaccines, radio-
graphy, and many other specialized and ** non-clinical" services,
1 G. C. Whipple, State Sanitation, % vols., Harvard Press, 1917, voL i. p. 96
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